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PEEFACE. 

** We have not wings, we cannot soar, 
But we have feet to scale and climb.'* 

The second year of school life is of great importance. The child, 
who a year ago entered the schoolroom, timid, looking with wonder- 
ing eyes upon the systematic regime and the unfolding mysteries, has 
now attained a certain degree of confidence. He has gained in mental 
power. His relation to the entire world has changed. 

No book is entirely closed to him, for upon each page is some 
word of which he is the master, and he feels the certainty that the 
day will come when he may read any volume at his will. 

Nevertheless we must not lose sight of the fact that the second- 
year child ^ is still a beginner, requiring not a little effort to retain 
what he learns, as well as to acquire new words, and his vocabulary 
must not be introduced too rapidly. 

His reading book should contain many short stories, simple, and in 
touch with his daily life, leading him to a love of his playmates and 
Nature ; and giving him a glimpse of God's love which underlies 
all life. 

This is the true preparation for lessons on nature, science, and 
philosophy. 

Children appreciate many thoughts which lie beyond their power 
of expression, and often a simple little story will prepare them for 
some poem, read by their teacher. 



The poet Longfellow has written many poems which appeal to 
children, and his home life and love of the little ones cannot fail to 
interest them. 

The poems of Longfellow are introduced by permission and 
arrangement with Houghton, Mifflin & Co., and are intended to be 
read by the teacher to the children, so that the thought may not 
be marred through mechanical effort and lack of interpretation. 

This Eeader is designed as a means to an end, — a footpath lead- 
ing to the vast realms of literature, and the early cultivation of a love 
for what is beautiful is of the utmost value. 

ELLEN M. CYR. 
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Jes'sie pink gan'der caught 
stick yard throu^^ 

Little Jessie had a new pink dress. 
She and Harry were out at play. 
An old gander was walking 
by the yard. 
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He saw the pink dress 
through the fence. 
The old gander wanted 

that pink dress. 
He put his head through the fence. 
He caught the dress in his big bill. 
Poor little Jessie was afraid. 
" Oh, Harry, come ! " she said. 
"There is a big bird here. 
He wants my new dress." 
Harry got a big stick. 
He said: "Let go, you bad bird! 
You cannot have Jessie's dress." 
The old gander let go of the dress. 
He ran away from the yard. 
"Goosey, goosey, gander! 
Where do you wander? 
Upstairs, downstairs. 
In my lady's chamber." 



beach bath'ing sand pieg 

anoth'er blirn hot sail 

Alice and Fannie are at the beach. 
They are having a very good time. 
They have been bathing in the sea. 
Now they are playing with the sand. 
Fannie has just been for some water. 
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She got it in her pail. 

Alice has made two sand pies. 

Now she is making another. 

Put on yom* hat, Alice. 

The hot sun will bum your face. 

It will not hurt me. 

I play in the sun all the time. 

We shall go by and by for a sail. 

We shall go to the lighthouse. 

Papa has a big sailboat. 

We have some pretty sea mosses. 

We have a box of seashells. 

Fannie has a sea urchin. 

I have a little starfish. 

We are going to take them 

to the hospital. 
Some little children are there. 
Don't you think they will like to see 

them? 



mat' ter swim' ming scratched 

drown hatohed wSb feet 

James put a duck's egg 
into the hen's nest. 



A little duck hatched out 

with the chickens. 
How fanny the little duck looked! 
The chickens ran about and scratched 

for worms. 
The little duck could not scratch 

as well. 
He had web feet. 
They were made for swimming. 
He wanted some water to swim in. 
One day Hattie found him. 
She took him up in her hands. 
" What is the matter, little duck ? " 
" Peep, peep ! " said the little duck. 
"Do you wish to swim?" said Hattie. 
" Peep, peep ! Yes, I do ! " 
"You shall have some water." 
Hattie ran into the house. 
She got some water in a pan. 
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She put the pan down in the grass. 
The little duck ran to the pan. 
He was glad to go into the water. 
The old hen said, " Cluck, cluck ! 
"You will be drowned, 

you bad duck." 
The little chickens ran to the pan. 
They drank the water; but they 

couldn't swim. 
The hen was afraid they would drown. 
" Cluck, cluck ! " she said. 

" Here is a nice fat worm." 
Then the chickens ran to her. 
The little duck stayed and swam. 
He wished the chickens would swim too. 
All swimming birds have web feet. 
Some birds wade in the water. 
They have long legs. 

Read " The Ugly Duckling." 
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SOMETHING TO GUESS. 

te guess throu^^ tea§e win'dotf? 

See if you can guess who I am. 

I come to see you in winter. 

I make pictures for you on the window. 

I can fly through the air. 

I ride on the north wind. 

I fly away from the sunshine. 

Why do the flowers like it? 

I tease little boys and girls. 

I bite their cheeks, and make them 

look pretty. 
I make their eyes bright. 
They run away from me. 
Sometimes I cannot catch them. 
Ha ! ha ! I like to see them dance. 
Do you know my name? 
It is J F . 



calZed 
car trunks en'gine sea' shore 

Here come the cars. 

Charlie and mamma are going to ride 

in them. 
They are going , to the seashore, 
Charlie is very glad. 
He likes to ride in the cars. 
Look at the big engine. 
How fast it comes ! 
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Charlie is afraid it will not stop. 
" Oh, yes, it will ! " said mamma. 
"Will they put on our trunk?" said 

Charlie. 
"Yes, there is a car for the trunks." 
The engine stops, and they go on board. 
How fast the cars go! 
" Oh, mamma ! " said Charlie, " this is 

such fun ! " 



SOMETHING TO ANSWER. 

Were you ever in the cars? 

Where did you go? 

How long did you rido? 

What did you see? - 

What is the car for the trunks called ? 

What is the car for the people called ? 

To be read silently, and answered. 



par' lor (ler) pla^' eg riv' er just 
stop th6§e handg first 

Here are Charlie and his mamma 
in the cars. 

What a pretty car this is ! 

It is a parlor car. 

Charlie likes to look out of the window. 
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" How many pretty places there are ! " 

he says. 
Now he sees a river. 
" Mamma, see those little boys. 
They have a boat. 
Oh dear ! we have gone by them. 
I wish the cars would stop here. 
I saw some pretty flowers. 
There are some horses. 
Just see how they run! 
Are they afraid of the engine? 
Look at those little children, mamma. 
See them wave their hands to me." 
" Did you wave to them, Charlie ? " 
" Oh, yes ! I waved my hand first. 
Will there be any children 

at the seashore, mamma?" 
"Yes, I think there will be some. 
You shall play on the beach with them." 



pop'o6rn ker'nelg filled danged 
chaing flakes bios' sdmed 

How fast it was snowing! 
The children watched the big flakes. 
" They look like feathers ! " said Jessie. 
" They look like popcorn ! " said Hal. 
" Oh ! oh ! let's pop some corn ! " 

said Elsie. 
They ran to ask mamma. 
"May we pop some com, mamma?" 

they said. 
" Yes, you may," said mamma. 
The children danced for joy. 
The yellow kernels danced too. 
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They popped out of their yellow coats. 
They became white like snow. 
The children filled a big pan 

with the pretty kernels. 
They made long chains of them. 
" Open your mouth, Grace," said Elsie. 
" Play you are a little chicken. 
I will feed you." 
By and by mamma came in. 
She made them some popcorn balls. 
" These are best of all ! " 

said the children. 
Mamma always knows what is best. 



Snowflakes and popcorn dance about ; 
The corn in the house, and the snow without. 
The wind peeps in at the children gay, 
Blow, wind, but you can't blow our flakes 
away. 



lire ittii leriig latr y »xuu6 

Hal was out in the country. 
One night he saw some lights 

in the grass. 
They looked like tiny stars. 
He ran into the field to see them. 
" I must have one ! " he said. 
The lights did not stand still. 
They did not shine all the time. 
"Where do you go?" said Hal. 
" Does the wind blow you out ? 
I think you are fairy lanterns. 
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The fairies will not let me catch you. 
I will go in and ask mamma 

about you." 
Then he ran into the house. 
He asked his mamma to come 

into the field. 
" The field is full of tiny stars, mamma. 
They do not shine all the time. 
Please come and tell me about them." 
" They are fireflies, Hal," said mamma. 
" I will try to catch one for you." 
She caught one and put it 

on Hal's hand. 
"Where are its wings?" said Hal. 
" This is the mother firefly," 

said mamma. 
" Its wings are very small. 
It cannot fly very fast. 
Watch the light come and go." 



The pretty brook is very still now. 
It does not sing to me. 
Winter has put it to sleep. 
The flowers are fast asleep. 



By and by the spring will come. 

Then the brook will awake. 

It will sing its pretty song. 

The flowers are under the snow. 

The snow keeps the roots warm. 

The spring sun will melt the snow. 

Then the flowers will wake. 

The violefs like the brook. 

They live very close to it. 

I like the pretty brook. 

If I were a flower, I would live 

near the brook. 
Why, you poor little birds! 
What are you doing here? 
You must be little snow-birds. 
Do you wish the brook to wake? 
Grandma put a cake in my pocket. 
You shall have it, little birds. 

Bead Tennyson's « The Brook." 



dew(du) siin'beamg noth'Ing sUde 
ripe touch fruit 
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I am a sunshine fairy. 

My name is Ray. 

My home is in the sun. 

I slide down on the sunbeams. 

The flowers awake when I touch them. 

The tiny leaves spring out to meet me. 

I wake the birds in the morning. 

Their home is in the tree-tops. 

They see me, and begin to sing. 

I open the lilies on the lake. 

I bring the lily buds up from the water. 

The seeds send up their little plants 

at my touch. 
I kiss the fruit, and make it ripe 

and sweet. 
I drink the morning dew. 
I carry water to the clouds. 
Some days the rain fairies come. 
Then you do not see me. 
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You need the rain fairies. 
They water the pretty flowers. 
Nothing could grow without them. 
You must love them too. 
You can all be sunshine fairies. 
Be happy and good. 
Then you will make sunshine 
in your homes. 



Rain fairies playing on my garden bed, 
Each little floweret raises up its head ; 

Holds up its cup to catch the raindrops bright, 
Drinks in the freshness, and reaches 
for the light. 

Sun fairies smile and bring the blossoms gay ; 
Now, little rain fairies, you must fly away. 

Fly to your cloud home, far up in the sky : 
Welcome, little sun fairies ; rain fairies, 
good-bye. 






dark diilZ c6ror§(ers) across' 
path drops in'digo 

Sometimes the rain fairies meet 

the smi fairies. 
What a happy time they have! 
They are no longer dark and dull. 
They shine and are bright with colors. 
Some are red, some orange, and some 

yellow. 
Others are green, blue, indigo, 

or violet. 
They make a bright path 

across the sky. 
This path is called a rainbow. 
It is made by the sun on the raindrops. 
Each raindrop helps to make it. 
The clouds alone are dull and dark. 
The sunlight makes them bright and 

beautiful. 



biit' ton can' dy took 

bwy pen' ny street 

What do you think our baby did? 

There is an old man who sells candy. 

One day we took baby there. 

We let her buy some candy. 

She gave a penny to the old man. 

He gave her some candy. 

The other day we found her in the street. 
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She had on her little cap and coat. 
She had her baby doll in one hand. 
" Why, baby ! where are you going ? " 

I said. 
" Gret candy ! " said the baby. 
" But why do you take the dolly ? " 
" Dolly want candy too." 
"You can't get candy, dear; 
You haven't any penny." 
" Yes ! yes ! see my penny ! " 
What do you think she had? 
It was a big buttoru 
She was going to buy candy with it. 
Wasn't she a funny baby? 
Could she buy candy with a button? 
I think the old man would have given 

her some. 
He is a very kind old man. 



ffir' ty uged be side' 

' I wish Anna would learn to cook," 

said papa. 
'Oh, please teach me, mamma," 

said Anna. 
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" Some time you may learn," 

said mamma. 
" I haven't time to teach you now." 
Anna went to see grandma. 
" Grandma, will you teach me to cook ? " 

she said. 
" Yes, dear," said grandma ; 
" You may cook something to-day." 
" Oh, thank you ! " said Anna. 
" It will please papa to have me learn." 
" His birthday comes very soon," 

said grandma. 
'* You shall make him a birthday cake. 
I used to make them when he was 

a little boy." 

* * Did you put candles on it, grandma ? " 

* < I used to ; but it would take forty now." 
** Oh, dear," said Anna, " I couldn't get 

forty candles." 
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Anna did her best to learn. 
By and by the birthday came. 
Anna made the birthday cake. 
She took it home to papa. 
She put it beside his plate. 
"Well! what is this?" said papa. 
" A birthday cake for you." 
"Who made me a birthday cake?" 
" I did," said Anna ; " grandma told 

me how." 
" What ! you made this pretty cake ! 
What a dear little girl you are ! 
I haven't had a birthday cake 

for a long time." 
" I wish I could put forty candles on 

it," said Anna. 
" It is all right, my little girl," said papa. 
" The cake is too small for so many. 
I am very much pleased with it." 



SOMETHINQ TO GUESS. 

gilZg breathe tad' pole 

I swim in the water. 

I am not a fish. 

I have two web feet. 

I am not a duck. 

I sleep all winter in a hole. 

I am not a squirrel. 

I hop about in the grass. 

I am not a rabbit. 

I have a little song of my own. 

I am not a bird. 

At first I am a tadpole. 

I swim and breathe as a fish does. 

I have gills to breathe with. 

By and by I have four little legs. 

I lose my gills and tail. 

I come out of the water. 

I hop about in the fields. 



fond clo'ver awnt ca?f 

sec'ond but'ter un'cle creom 

Edith was very fond of Molly. 
Molly was Aunt Annie's cow. 
She was a very kind cow. 
She would let Edith pat her. 
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Edith picked some clover for her to eat. 
She liked to see John milk her. 
He carried the milk-pail into the house. 
Then Edith drank the fresh milk. 
She put some cream on her berries. 
She put the sweet butter on her bread. 
" Molly gives me so much ! " she said. 
Edith went to see Aunt Annie 

a second summer. 
She was glad to be in the country. 
" How good Molly's milk is ! " she said. 
"Molly has something to show you," 

said Uncle Henry. 
He took her out to the fields. 
There was a pretty little calf. 
*' Oh, you dear little calf! " said Edith. 
Edith gave the calf some clover. 
It would eat from her hand. 
The calf became very fond of Edith. 



store 9ents perhaps' front 

cart Dai' gy al' most 

Daisy was going to the store to buy- 
candy. 

Papa had given her ten cents. 

"I can buy candy for us all 
with ten cents," she said. 



*' I wish Marion could have some. 
She has been sick a long time. 
Perhaps I shall see something to give 

to her." 
There was a cart in front of the store. 
There were plants in the cart. 
" Buy a plant, little girl," said the man. 
" Here is a fine one for ten cents." 
"Marion would like a plant," said 

Daisy. 
" She could watch it grow. 
I think I will buy one for her. 
Please give me one with some buds 

on it. 
I wish to give it to a little sick girl." 
She took the plant and ran 

to see Marion. 
" See what I have brought," 

she said. 
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" Oh, how pretty it is ! Thank you, 

Daisy. 
I shall like to watch it grow. 
See the picture books Harry brought 



me." 



"Yes, he told me he had them 

for you. 
Are you better? We want you 

to be well." 
" Yes ; I hope to be well soon. 
I am going to ride to-morrow 

with the doctor. 
Everybody has been so good to me, 
I am almost glad to be sick." 

Do you know any sick people? 
Can you make them happy? 
Could you carry them some flowers? 
It will make you happy if you do. 



Mrs. Duck gave a party. 

It was the first one of the summer. 

AH the ducks in tlie barnyard were 

there. 
They had a swim up the river. 



They found a quiet place. 
"We will have our lunch here," 

said Mrs. Duck. 
"There are many insects here. 
This is a good place to find food." 
Down into the mud she went, 

head first. 
Down into the mud the other ducks 

went, too. 
Then they came up again. 
Ducks have large flat beaks. 
They fill these beaks with mud. 
There are insects in the mud. 
There are little teeth at the side 

of the duck's beak. 
These keep the food in, 

but let the muddy water run out. 
What a good time the ducks had! 
Some old frogs sat on the lily pads. 
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They watched the ducks swim about. 
*' What ftinny things ducks are ! " 

they said. 
" How do you do, Mrs. Duck ? " 

said one. 
" Do you live in the water 

all the time?" 
'* No, indeed," said Mrs. Duck. 
'* Our home is up at the farm. 
We have a house like people." 
" Well ! well ! why do they make 

a house for you? 
They never make a house for us." 
" We lay eggs for them," 

said Mrs. Duck. 
"So do we lay eggs," said the frog. 
" You lay your eggs in the water. 
People do not care for them. 
Our eggs are large and good to eat." 



might Qit'y farm'er 6r' phans(fans) 
rake hhy drive won'derful 

James and Mary were poor children. 
They had never seen the country. 
They lived in a Home for orphans. 
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They used to wish that they might 

go into the country. 
Mr. Hill was a farmer who had 

a pleasant home. 
He wished some little children 

could be there. 
He sent to some people in the city. 
He told them to send him 

two poor children. 
They sent Jimmie and Mary. 
How happy the children were! 
They ran about in the fields. 
They picked berries and flowers. 
They could help Mr. and Mrs. Hill. 

in many ways. 
Jimmie learned to milk the cows. 
Mary learned to skim the cream. 
Jimmie could rake the hay. 
Mary could rake the hay too. 



r J 
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The children used to ride 

on the hay cart. 
Mr. Hill let them drive the horse. 
They liked to go for a drive. 
They saw so many wonderful things. 
" What a beautiful world this is ! " 

they said. 
" We never knew it was so wonderful 

before." 
They are not going back to the Home. 
" We cannot let them go," 

said Mr. Hill. 
" They shall stay and live with us." 
Jimmie and Mary are very happy. 



' ' Great, wide, beautiful, wonderful world ! 
With the beautiful water round you curled 
And the wonderful grass upon your breast. 
World, you are beautifully dressed." 

— Open Sesame, 



Freddie's mamma had told him that 
caterpillars became butterflies. 

He wanted to watch one change 
for himself. 

One day he fomid a caterpillar 
in the garden. 

He took it on a leaf to mamma. 

She gave him a little box to keep it in. 

Freddie gave it fresh leaves every day. 

By and by the caterpillar stopped eat- 
ing- 
Freddie thought it would die. 

Mamma said, " No, Freddie, it is going 

to sleep. 
When it wakes it will be a butterfly-" 
The caterpillar spun a web about ii 
It had a thick white covering. 
It hung from one side of the box, 
"It is dead, mamma ! " said Freddie. 




J 
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" It does not move nor eat." 

"It is not dead," said mamma. 

One day Freddie went to the box. 

He saw a strange looking insect. 

Its wings were not pretty and bright. 

He caUed mamma to see it. 

" It is your butterfly," said mamma. 

" How strange and homely it is ! " 
said Freddie. 

" I thought it would be a pretty but- 
terfly." 

Soon it began to move and spread out 
its wings. 

The colors grew bright. 

" Oh, how beautiful ! " said Freddie. 

It spread its wings and flew 
to the window. 

Freddie opened the window and let it 
fly away. 
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" You see it was not dead/' said mamma. 
" The butterfly was there all the time. 
It was like my lily. 
I put the homely bulb into the ground. 
A beautiful lily has come from it now." 



A CHILD TO A ROSE. 

Did it feel like dying, 

When first your blossoms fell? 

Did you know about the spring, 

Did the daisies tell? 

If you had no notion, 

Only fear and doubt. 

How I should have liked to see 

When you found it out ! 

Such a beautiful surprise, 

What must you have felt, 

When your heart began to stir. 

As the sun began to melt ! 

. — Open Sesame, 
[To BE Read by the Teacher.] 



write let' ter pen§ 

goose quili spilJed 

Mamma, Elsie, and baby went 

to visit grandpa. 
Poor papa could not go. 
He had to stay at the store. 
"What shall I do without you?" 

said he. 
" I will write you a letter," said Elsie. 
" I will tell you what we are doing." 
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" Can you write a letter ? " said papa. 

"Oh! yes, I can," said Elsie. 

" I am seven years old. 

You shall see that I can write a letter." 

Elsie had a very good time! 

One day she said, "Grandma, may I 

take a pen? 
I wish to write to papa." 
"Yes," said grandma, "there are 

some pens on the desk." 
Elsie ran to grandpa's desk. 
" Oh, grandma ! here is such 

a funny pen." 
" That is a quill pen," said grandma, 
" Grandpa made it for me. 
It is made of a goose feather. 
Every one used to write with quill pens." 
"I think it is pretty," said Elsie. 
"I don't think I will write with it." 
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She took a pen and went away 

by herself. 
By and by she went back to the desk. 
What did she see there? 
Baby had taken the quill pen. 
She had been writing to papa. 
Such a letter as she had written! 
She had spilled the ink upon the desk. 
" Oh, baby, baby ! why did you do so ? " 
Mamma sent baby's letter to papa. 
He said he was glad to have 

both letters. 



" I am old — so old I can write a letter, 
My birthday lessons are done. 
The lambs play always — they know no 
better ; 
They are only one times one." 
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ELSIE'S LETTER TO PAPA. 



Wjb oAJb Ka/uvYba cb ow/i/u ci^yort XXfYYUj 

id MA/Jhy tujYh \ 3 j^JUmA (yuZ inoj thjb h^ 
CjAxA/vbdMyOu h^ Jl 

c/UyO/noy OTb cruAy Ia^AAaxZ). J) \mjJnu omtuo -um/l^ 

Ou hXhA., }>hjj toroh (xAjomAmvcLd 0\ajjJX 
Mj/vb , amxL Ahjb J^J^^ Co/ru 



wore a' pron (pum) an 6th' er 

A poor little girl went to school 

with Elsie. 
Her dress was very old. 
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Her mamma could not buy her 

• ■ 

a pretty dress. 
Elsie had a new white apron. 
She wore it to school one day. 
Poor little May looked at her. 
She wished she had a pretty apron. 
When Elsie came home, she went 

« 

to mamma. 
She said, " Mamma, may I give May 

my apron? 
Her dress is very old and poor. 
She is a dear little girl. 
Please let me give her my apron." 
Her mamma said, "Yes, you may 

if you wish; 
I cannot make you another." 
Elsie asked May to come home 

with her. 
She gave her the white apron. 
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Elsie's mamma put it on her. 
Little May was very happy. 
"Thank you, Elsie," she said. 
" It will hide my old dress. 
I never had so pretty an apron." 
May wore the apron to school. 
Elsie liked to see her wear it. 
" I could not see it as well 

when I wore it," she said. 
" Now I can look at it as much as 

I please." 
She was never sorry that she gave it 

to May. 



"Little things 
On little wings 
Bear little souls to Heaven." 



June each wag' on 

un' der drove chain 

Daisy's birthday comes in June. 
The field daisies come then too. 
Daisy calls them her flowers. 
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"May I have a birthday party, 

mamma?" said Daisy. 
" You shall have a ' daisy party,' " 

said mamma. 
" The children shall play 

in the daisy field. 
They shall each have a daisy chain." 
Ten children came to the party. 
Daisy's papa put them 

into the big wagon. 
He drove over to the daisy fields. 
Daisy looked like one of the flowers. 
Her dress was white and her hair was 

yellow. 
All the children were very happy. 
They picked as many daisies as they 

could carry. 
Mamma gave them some ice cream 

and cake. 
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They ate under the trees. 
The little birds looked down 

upon them. 
"We shall have a party when they 

go," they said. 
" See all the crumbs they are making. 
Let us sing to them now." 
A red squirrel was looking 

at the children. 
He was up in an oak tree. 
Daisy saw him watching them. 
" See that dear little squirrel," she said. 
" He has come to my party. 
Here is a little cake for him." 



J 



I could not breathe in the water." 
"You have lungs, little girl. 
You breathe with your lungs. 



We breathe with our gills. 
The gills are on each side 

of our heads. 
There is some air in water. 
We take the water into our mouths. 
The water passes over our gills. 
We breathe in this way. 
We die when we are taken 

from the water. 
We cannot take air without water. 
I am sorry for you, little girl. 
I wish you could live in the water. 
There are many beautiful things to see." 
" I am glad to be a little girl. 
I know it is beautiful in the water. 
I like to look down into the brooks. 
I like to look up at the hills 

and the sky. 
All the world is very wonderful." 



J 



The rain begins to fall. 
It falls upon the hills. 
It forms a httle rill. 
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The little rills run together. 

They form a pretty brook. 

The brooks run down the hillside. 

They water the fields and the woods. 

They flow into the rivers. 

The rivers flow into the sea. 



You are a very little boy or girl. 
Can you do any good? 
You can be bright and happy. 
You can mind mamma and papa. 
You can be kind to brother and sister. 
That will help make the world better. 

"Little deeds of kindness, 
Little words of love, 
Make this earth an Eden, 
Like the heaven above." 
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shiv'er cov'er roots slept through 

" We are very cold," said the violets. 
" The wind makes us shiver." 
" We will cover you over," said the trees. 
They threw down some red 

and yellow leaves. 
" Let us go to sleep," said the violets. 
" All the little plants are going to sleep." 
By and by the white snow came. 
It covered all the plants in the wood. 
It kept their little roots warm. 
The plants slept through the winter. 
By and by the spring came. 
" We must awake," said the plants. 
"You go first, little mayflower." 
So the mayflower peeped out first. 
" The robins have come back," she said. 
" We will come too," said the violets. 
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iig'ly 


spi' der spin' ning 


web 


c6rd 


fas' <en§ wheel 


kil? 



"Do you see that ugly spider?" 

said Edith. 
" Please come here and kill it, mamma." 
" No, Edith," said mamma, 

" let us watch the spider. 
I think she is making her web. 
She is spinning a cord now. 
See her fasten it upon the window. 
She carries it, and fastens it below. 
She goes back again to make it strong. 
Now she spins other cords across. 
The web begins to look like a wheel. 
Watch her carry the thread 

around these cords. 
Now her web is done. 
She will sit in the middle of it. 
Some insect will fly into the web." 



ma' pie sap pine syr' up boiled 

Farmer Hill came into the woods one day. 
He hung pails upon the maple trees. 
He made little holes so that the sap 

might run out. 
He hung no pails upon the pine trees. 
" Why should you have pails ? " 

they said to the maples. 
" We are green all winter. 
You have no leaves or blossoms. 
Why should people give pails to you 1 " 
" We have sweet sap," said the maples. 
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" It is beginning to creep up 

into our buds. 
This sap can be made into sugar. 
We can give some of it away. 
The sap is taken to the sugar house. 
It is boiled until it is syrup. 
The syrup is boiled until it is sugar. 
The children like to eat the maple sugar. 
We like to give it to them. 
We can make our leaves by and by." 
" They riiay have some of our sap," 

said the pine trees. 
" We wish to make the children happy." 
" They cannot make sugar of your sap. 
You make the children glad 

at Christmas time. 
They take you home and put candles 

upon you. 
They cover you with beautiful things." 



LONGFBLLO"W8 BIRTHPLACE. 

Feb' ru a ry Port' land eyes (iz) yoUth 
whis'pered thbughts Maine b6rn 
There is an old house in the city of 

Portland, Maine. 
A little baby was born in that house. 
He was bom in February, in 1807. 
His name was Henry W. Longfellow. 
He had bright blue eyes and soft hair. 
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The house was very near the sea. 
Henry liked to watch the ships as they 

sailed away. 
He was a very happy boy. 
He liked to play with other boys. 
He was full of life and fun. 
He was kind and true. 
He loved the birds and flowers. 
The birds sang sweet songs to him. 
The wind whispered beautiful thoughts 

to him. 
He says this of his Portland home : 

" Often I think of the beautiful town 

That is seated by the sea ; 
Often in thought go up and down 
The pleasant streets of that dear old town, 

And my youth comes back to me." 

Bead "My Lost Youth" to the class. 



THE STORY OF A SEED. 

mois' ture placed car' ried 

brown earth se' cret 

pushed reached drank 

I was once a little brown seed. 
My playmates and I were asleep. 
One day a little girl took us. 
She carried us into her garden. 
She placed us in the soft earth. 



She covered us over and went away. 

It was dark down in the earth. 

I could hear the birds siugiug. 

I could feel the warm sun, but could 

not see it. 
" I must go up iuto the sunlight," 

I said. 
" I cannot stay in this brown shell." 
I sent up a stem and two little leaves. 
They reached up into the sunlight. 
How bright and beautiful it was there ! 
I pushed a little root into the earth. 
The little root began to drink in food. 
My leaves drank in the light and air. 
I said "Good bye" to my brown shell. 
** I am a plant and need you no more." 
My root is drinkiug in moisture. 
This moisture will help me grow. 



It is going up into my leaves. 

< 

My leaves are drinking in air. 

Let me tell you a secret. 

I have some little buds. 

I am keeping them very safe and 

warm. 
They are growing larger every day. 
Some beautiful morning they will be 

blossoms. 



Wake up, my little seeds, and leave your 

tiny shell. 
I am watching for you, for I love you 

well. 
You have two pretty leaves, all ready to 

grow. 
Just let them see the sun — they'll creep 

out, I know. 



MR. LONGFELLOW. 

o' oean (shon) coiln' tries Col'lege 

How' do m hap' pi er bet' ter 

Har' Tord Cam' bridge heart 

aft' er wards gen' tie man po' et 
(werdz) 

This is a picture of Mr. Longfellow. 
He was the boy who lived near the sea. 
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He is an old gentleman in this picture. 

He still loved the birds and flowers. 

His heart was always kind. 

He was a poet. 

A poet has beautiful thoughts. 

He writes them for others to read. 

His thoughts make people better. 

When he was a boy he went to school. 

Then he went to Bowdoin College. 

Bowdoin College is in Maine. 

He then went across the ocean. 

He spent four years in other countries. 

When he came back he was a teacher 

in Bowdoin College. 
He lived afterwards in Cambridge, 

Massachusetts. 
He went there to teach in Harvard 

College. 
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THB FROST PICTURES. 

lame blan'kgt voig'eg 

at' tic cloged f em§ 

lone'ly Alps moun'tain§ 

Carl was a little lame boy. 

He lived in an attic with his mother. 

His father was dead, and his mother 

went out to do sewing. 
Poor little Carl was left all alone a 

great many times. 
He used to look out. of the window 

and watch the boys at play. 
It was not so lonely when they were 

there. 
In the summer time he could hear 

their voices. 
Sometimes they would call to him. 
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When it was cold he had to keep the 

window closed. 
When the winter came, it was too 

cold to stay near the window. 
Carl's mother could not buy much 

coal and wood, for she was poor. 
She used to put a blanket around 

her little boy and make as bright 

a fire as she could. 
The windows were sometimes white 

with frost. 
Carl called them his picture-books. 
Every night his mother washed off 

the frost. 
Every morning Carl looked to see 

what Jack Frost had made for him. 
When his mother came home, he used 

to tell her what he had seen. 



Then she told him many stories 

about the pictures. 
" I saw some beautiful ferns to-day, 

mamma," he would say. 
Then she would tell him of a wood 

where she played when she was 

a little girl. 
" There were great beds of ferns in 

it," she said. 
" One day I found a little bird's nest 

among them." 
"There were some mountains and 

a little bridge on the window 

to-day," said Carl. 
Then she told him of the beautiful 

Alps, and the people who lived 

among them. 
Sometimes he would tell her stories. 
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His stories were about the snow fairies. 
" They try to make my room warm by 

covering the window-pane," he said. 
" I saw one to-day with a crown of 

white stars upon her head. 

A ray of sunshine kissed her and took 
her away." 

sound a lone' rule 

O sometimes plays that he is u. 

He can make a sound like short u 

when he is alone. 
When he has another o with him it 

makes w as in "rule." 
Isn't he a funny letter? 
Some children think that he is u. 
Do not let him catch you. 
If your eyes are bright, he will not. 
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When you see a little dot over his 

head, look out for him. 
Call him short u, but write him o. 
That is the way. 
He doesn't wear the dot always, so 

I will show you some of the words 

where he hides. 

love son ton done 



dove 


come 


none 


front 


above 


some 


month 


sponge 


glove 


does 


shove 


monk 



In these words the o's are like u: 



moon 
cool 



soon 


' noon 


root 


coon 


spoon 


tooth 


loon 


food 


school 



goose 



THE LONGFELLOW HOUSE. 

pleag' ant Wash' ing ton Ge6rge 
stiid' y Mass a chu' setts po' em§ 

broad lawn beyond' 

Isn't this a pleasant house ? 
This was Mr. Longfellow's house in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 



He came here first when he began 

to teach in Harvard College. 
He lived here for many years. 
It is a very old house. 
George Washington once lived here. 
Mr. Longfellow's study was at the 

right of the door. 
He wrote many of his poems there. 
A large lawn is in front of the 

house. 
The grass is very soft and green. 
There are old elm trees growing 

upon the lawn. 
I wish these trees could talk. 
They could tell us many things. 
In front of the house are broad fields. 
Beyond these fields may be seen the 

Charles River. 
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Mr. Longfellow loved the river. 

He loved to watch it from his window. 

He loved to walk beside it. 

It gave him beautiful thoughts. 

Sometimes it made him sad. 

At other times it would bring glad- 
ness to his heart. 

He said that the river made him 
think of his friends. 

Some of his friends lived beside it. 

He had three dear friends who were 
named Charles. 

Mr. Longfellow wrote a poem about 
the Charles River. 

"I must give the river a song," 
he said, "for it gives me many 
thoughts." 

Read "To the River Charles" to the class. 



BESSIE AND THE FLOWEES. 

gath'er seem wild Bes'sie gold gen'terg 
Bessie is a little country girl. 



She plays out in the fields and in 

the woods. 
She loyes everything that lives there. 
The birds and squirrels seem to 

know it. 
They do not fly or run away from 

her. 
They watch her with their bright 

eyes. 
She knows where to find the flowers. 
There are some wild roses not far 

from her home. 
One day Bessie went to the woods 

to gather some for her mamma. 
She picked as many as her hands 

could hold. 
Then she sat down under a big tree 

to rest. 
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She looked up at the pretty white 

clouds. 
"You are like white boats upon a 

blue sea," she thought. 
" I wish I might sail along with 

you." 
Then she looked down at the pretty 

blossoms in her lap. 
They were pink, and their centers 

were as yellow as gold. 
" You are beautiful," she said. 
" Do you wish to stay here always, 

or are you glad to go with me ? " 
By and by Bessie fell fast asleep on 

the soft grass. 
The wind blew a rose petal upon her 

cheek. 



!h 




THE STORY OF ROSE-PETAL. 

shook sis' ter ch&jr se' pal 

un ftld' ed ckvd ful ly reached pet' a\ 
ban'nerg wrapped dreamed gold'en 
This is what Bessie dreamed that the 

petal said: 
" Shall I tell you about myself, little 

girl? 
My name is Kose-petal. I live here 

ui the woods. 
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I have four sisters like myself. 

I remember when I was very small. 

My four sisters and I were wrapped 

in green coats. 
By and by we began to peep out. 
The sun seemed to call us, and we 

reached up to him. 
I think he wished to see our beautiful 

golden center. 
One day we unfolded in the sunlight. 
We shook out our yellow banners. 
The sun looked into our golden center. 
The garden roses have no golden 

centers. 
They have very many petals. 
We love our golden center best. 
Each of us rests upon a green 

chair. 
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We can spread our pink dresses upon 

them. 
Look at my chair. You can see it 

easily now. Isn't it a pretty chair? 
It is called a sepal. 
I can never go hack to it; but I 

can fly for a little while. 
The wind whispered to me, and said, 

' Do you wish to fly, Rose-petal ? ' 
I said, 'Yes,' and it brought me to 

you. 
I thought you would like to hear 

about me." 




THE PARTS OF A FLOWER. 

mean c6 rol' la ca' lyx ban' nerg 
ptir'ple pis' til crown sta'meng 

Bessie's mamma came out to look 

for her little girl. 
She found her waking from her nap. 
She sat down beside her, and Bessie 

told her what she had dreamed. 
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"You have been thinking of our talk 

about flowers," said mamma. 
"Please tell me about the wild rose," 

said Bessie. 
" How beautiftd these petals are ! " 
" The five petals form the corolla," 

said mamma. 
" Find another flower and show me 

its corolla. 
Here is a buttercup with a yellow 

corolla. . 
The violet has a purple corolla. 
Now look at the sepals upon which 

the rose petals rest. 
The five sepals taken together form 

the calyx. 
The word calyx means a cup. 
The word corolla means a little crown. 
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It was the calyx that covered the 

petals until they were ready to 

blossom. 
What do you call the little yellow 

banners ? 
They are the stamens. 
Here in the center are the pistils. 
Some day we will talk about them. 
We must take our flowers home and 

put them into water." 



LONGFELLOW'S STUDY. 

diirk sAr pi^' 

rush creep f ii' ther 

Mr. Longfellow's children were bom in 

Cambridge. 
He had three little girls and two boys. 
They loved their father very dearly. 
He loved them, and made them happy. 
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He used to write them little letters. 
They liked to be with their father. 
They would run into his study to 

see him and try to surprise him. 
"It is growing dark," they would say. 
" Papa cannot be writing now. 
We will surprise him." 
They would creep softly down the 

stairs. 
They could peep in at their father. 
Then they would rush into the, room, 

and climb up on his chair. 
They would climb into his lap and 

kiss him. How happy they were ! 
Mr. Longfellow wrote a poem about 

them. 
He called it "The Children's Hour." 

Read "The Children's Hour'' to the class. 
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IjOnqpellow and the children. 

smile siin' shine vi§'it stud'y 

sto'rieg wil'lmi; wrote clock 

Mr. Longfellow loved all children. 

They loved him, too. 

He had a very kind face. 

His eyes were as blue as the violets. 

His hair was as white as the snow. 

His smile was like the sunshine. 

Many children came to visit him. 

He would make them very happy. 

They liked to talk with him. 

They talked to him about their play- 
things and their homes. 

Sometimes he let them come into 
his study. 
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They liked to see the old clock on 

the stairs. 
He would tell them stories. 
There was a big willow tree back 

of the garden. 
He would take them out to see it. 
He used to take them into his garden. 
Sometimes he would pick some flowers 

for them. 
He wrote a poem to the children. 
He said that they were better than 

all the poems. 
He said that the birds and sunshine 

were in their hearts. 
I think he had sunshine in his heart. 
How can you have it in yours? 

Bead the " Old Clock on the Stairs." 
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. CHILDREN. 

Come to me, ye children! 

For I hear you at your play, 
And the questions that perplexed me 

Have vanished quite away. 

Ye open tlie eastern windows 

That look towards the sun, 
Where thoughts are singing swallows, 

And the brooks of morning run. 

In your hearts are the birds and the 
sunshine. 

In your thoughts the brooklet's flow; 
But in mine is the wind of autumn 

And the first fall of the snow. 

Ah, what would the world be to us 
If the children were no more? 

We should dread the desert behind us 
Worse than the dark before. 



1 your hearts are the birds and the s 
In your thoughts the brooklet's flow 



What the leaves are to the forest, 
With light and air for food, 

Ere their sweet and tender juices 
Have been hardened into wood, - 



That to the world are children; 

Through them it feels the glow 
Of a brighter and sunnier climate, 

Than reaches the trunks below. 

Come to me, ye children! 

And whisper in my ear 
What the birds and the winds are singing 

In your sunny atmosphere. 

For what are all our contrivings, 
And the wisdom of our books, 

When compared with your caresses, 
And the gladness of your looks? 

Ye are better than all the ballads 

That ever were sung or said; 
For ye are living poems, 

And all the rest are dead. 

— Henry W, Longfellow, 



THE RUNAWAY GEESE. 

fol' \6w flock El' sa lead' erg 

rood pil'low) sight joined 

Hans Katrine' start' ed pliick 

(tren) 

Old Mrs. Green lived all alone. 
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She had a flock of geese. 

She loved her geese and took good 

care of them. 
They had soft, white feathers. 
In the summer time, they did not 

need so many feathers. 
Mrs. Green would pluck them and 

sell the feathers. 
People bought them to put into 

pillows. 
The geese laid eggs, too, and Mrs. 

Green sold them. 
This helped the old lady to make 

a living. 
One day the geese ran away. 
There was a hole in the fence. 
When Mrs. Green cajne out to feed 

them, they were gone. 
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Poor old lady ! She didn't know 

what to do. 
She went to the gate and looked 

down the road. 
There was not a goose m sight. 
Little Hans and Katrine were playing 

in the next yard. 
Mrs. Green asked them if they had 

seen her geese. 
" I saw them," said Hans, " they 

were going to the pond." 
" Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! " said Mrs. Green. 
"Do you think they will come back?" 
" We will go for them," said Katrine. 
" Give us some corn and they will 

follow us." 
So Mrs. Green filled their pockets with 

corn and they started for the pond. 
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Hans saw the geese as soon as they 

came in sight of the pond. 
They were swimming about and 

having such a happy time. 
Carl and Elsa Brinker were sitting 

upon the shore watching them. 
Elsa had a doll made of straw. 
" See Mrs. Green's geese," Elsa said, 

" they are having a swim." 
Hans and Katrine began to call the 

geese, and threw some corn into 

the water. 
Soon the geese came out of the 

pond. 
" Don't give them all of the corn, 

Katrine," said Hans. 
"Drop it along the road, and they 

will follow us," 
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Two of the largest geese .. :Starjt^4 :• : • 

for home. 
"Those are the leaders," said Hans, 

" the others will follow them." 
The children joined hands and walked 

behind them, singing — 

"Goosey, goosey, gander! 
Whither do you wander?" 

Mrs. Green was at the gate, watching 

for them. 
She was very glad to see the geese 

coming home. 
They walked into their pen, and Mrs. 

Green shut the gate. 
Carl's father put a new board into 

the fence, so that they couldn't 

run away again. 
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....":J*.6af : geese ! " said Elsa, "they had 
such a good time in the pond. 

It is too bad that they can't go 
every day." 

And the geese all said, "Th! th! th! 
We think so, too." 



Let us play that we are geese, and 
say "th." 



think 


thin 


this'fle 


throti; 


thick 


throne 


thank 


th ief 


thiin'der 


threw (u) 


th uni6 


thdught 


path 


cloth 


truth 

• • 


tooth 


forth 


wouth 



THE VIIiLAOE BLACKSMITH. 

black' smith strikes ham' mer 

branch' eg strong chesC niit 

heaV y an' vil heots 

I'ron (iflm) hoof nailg 

Did you ever see a blacksmith? 

A blacksmith works with iron. 
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... ..:.:!^e"fo9,ti^-the iron until it is very hot. 

•.'• • ••* • V* • •* *• • --.-***■ 

It is soft when it is red hot. 

He puts the iron upon an anvil and 

strikes it with his heavy hammer. 
He must be a very strong man. 
He can make many things of iron. 
He makes shoes for the horses and 

nails them on their hoofs. 
There was a blacksmith who lived 

in Cambridge. 
Mr. Longfellow used to see him at 

work. 
He liked to see him strike the hot 

iron, and to watch him as he made 

it into many things. 
A large tree grew very near the 

blacksmith's shop. 
It was a chestnut tree. 
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It had beautiful leaves and branches. 
Mr. Longfellow wrote a poem about 

the blacksmith. 
He spoke of the chestnut tree in 

the poem. 



THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 

Under a spreading chestnut-tree 

The village smithy stands; 
The smith, a mighty man is he, 

With large and sinewy hands; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 

Are strong as iron bands. 

His hair is crisp, and black, and long, 

His face is like the tan; 
His brow is wet with honest sweat, 

He earns whatever he can. 
And looks the whole world in the face, 

For he owes not any man. 
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Week in, week out, from morn till night, 
You can hear his bellows blow; 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 
With measured beat and slow. 

Like a sexton ringing the village bell, 
When the evening sun is low. 

And children coming home from school 

Look in at the open door; 
They love to see the flaming forge, 

And hear the bellows roar, 
And catch the burning sparks that fly 

Like chaflf from a threshing floor. 

He goes on Sunday to the church. 

And sits among his boys; 
He hears the parson pray and preach, 

He hears his daughter's voice. 
Singing in the village choir. 

And it makes his heart rejoice. 

It sounds to him like her mother's voice, 
Singing in Paradise! 



He needs must think of her once more, 

How in the grave she lies; 
And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 

A tear out of his eyes. 

Toiling, — rejoicing, — sorrowing, 

Onward through life he goes ; 
Each morning s6es some task begun, 

Each evening sees it close; 
Something attempted, something done, 

Has earned a night's repose. 

Thanks, thanks, to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the lesson thou hast taught! 

Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought; 

Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought. 

— Henry W, LongfeUow, 
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TRUE FRIENDS. 

an'gry fWendg Ar'thwr ashamed' 

threw TLSughl if troii'ble A;nife 
(thru) 

Arthur and Tom were playing in the 

school yard. 
They were very good friends; but 

once in a while they would get 

angry. 
One day Arthur threw a big stone 

at Tom and hurt him. 
Tom picked up the stone to throTV^ 

back at him, and then he changed 

his mind. 
He walked into the schoolroom and 

told his teacher about it. 
"It was a naughty thing for Arthur 

to do," she said. 
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" You may tell his teacher if you wish. 
Do just as you think best." 
Tom stood with the stone in his hand. 
" Go and tell of him," said one of 

the boys. 
" He tried to hurt you. I would 

tell of him." 
" Well ! " said Tom, " he gets angry 

too easily. 
If we don't do just as he says, he 

doesn't like it." 
By and by he went out to the door. 
He threw the stone into the yard. 
"Aren't you going to tell his teacher?" 

said the other boys. 
" No, I will not get him into trouble." 
Arthur was ashamed of what he had 

done. 
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"I'll try not to get angry with the 

boys again," he said. 
''Tom is a good friend to me, he 

shall take my new knife." 
When school was out, they went 

home together. 



Eight fingers, 
Ten toes, 
Two eyes and one nose. 
Baby said, when she smelled of the rose: 
*' Oh what a pity, I've only one nose!" 

Twelve little teeth 
In two little rows. 
Lots of dimples and one nose. 
Baby said, when she smelled of the snuflf: 
'* Cachoo, deary me ! One nose is enough." 

— Selected. 



MABEL'S PLAYMATE. 

understand' around' waZked ahead' 
waggred tftrned tail crust rope draw 

Mabel was making a visit in the 
country. 
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She had no children to play with. 
She wished her brothers and sisters 

were there. 
Rover liked to play with her; but 

he was only a dog. 
" Oh, Rover ! " said Mabel one day, 

" I wish you could talk." 
Rover looked as if he wished so, too. 
"Do you wish to go out to play 

with me. Rover?" 
Rover jumped up and wagged his 

tail. 
" You do, do you ? Well, then, you 

may." 
Mabel took hjer sled, and she and 

Rover ran to the hill. 
There was a crust of ice upon the 

snow. 



The sled flew like a bird down the 

hill. 
Rover often ran down the hill after 

the sled. 
Then he . walked back to the top 

with Mabel. 
Mabel sat down to rest on a big 

stone. 
Rover lay down beside her. 
"I wish my brother Fred were here," 

said Mabel. 
"He would draw my sled up the hill 

for me. 
Can you draw my sled for me, 

Rover ? " 
" Bow-wow," said Rover, and wagged 

his tail again. 
Mabel put the rope into his mouth. 



" Now, Rover, take the sled up the 

hill for me." 
Rover ran ahead with the sled. 
*'This is fun!" said Mabel, "I shall 

let him draw it every time." 
Rover reached the top of the hill first. 
As soon as Mabel came there he 

turned around. 
He ran down hill again, drawing the 

sled after him. 
" Stop, Rover, stop ! " cried Mabel, 

running after him. 
Rover thought she was playing with 

him, and only ran the faster. 
When he reached the foot of the 

hill he let the rope drop. 
Then he ran up to Mabel, and wagged 

his tail. 
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He thought he had been a very 

good dog. 
"O, Rover! you do not understand 

me," said Mabel. 
"You do not know what fun it is to 

slide down hill. 
I must draw my own sled after 

this." 



Sometimes little boys and girls play 

out in the snow and take cold. 
Then they sneeze like this : " Ch ! ch ! " 
Here are some words that say "ch": 

chick child chip chief 

chTll choose chair chain 
choke chin chop cheek 
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1 


• 


HIAWATHA. 






Tn' di an§ 


for' est 


ge' dar (der) 




Hi'awii tha 


rain' haw 


birch 





swift' ly rein' (ran) deer canoe' 

Mr. Longfellow wrote a poem about 

the Indians. 
He wrote about an Indian boy named 

Hiawatha. 
This boy lived in the forest. 
He knew everything in the forest. 
He could tell you where the birds 

made their nests. 
He learned where they stayed in the 

winter. 
He called them "Hiawatha's chickens." 
He watched the fire-fly at night. 



He said, " Light me with your little 

candle." 
He looked at the rainbow, and thought 

it was a garden of flowers in the sky. 
He knew why the reindeer ran so 

swiftly. 
The squirrels showed him where they 

hid their nuts. 
The rabbits would run to him. 
He called them "Hiawatha's brothers." 
Hiawatha made a canoe for himself. 
The yellow birch tree gave him its 

bark. 
The cedar gave him branches to make 

it strong and firm. 
It looked like a yellow water-lily as it 

floated in the river. 

Bead selections from " Hiawatha." 
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NBLLY'S LITTLE FRIEND. 



tin derneaiii' harm pock et 

ground scat' tered a fraid' 

hol'loit? saved crack 

A pretty little squirrel once lived iq 

a garden. 
He made his home in a hollow tree. 
The tree was not far from the porch 

of a farmhouse. 
A little girl lived in the farmhouse. 

« 

Her name was Nelly. 

She would sit upon the porch and 

watch the squirrel play among the 

branches. 
Every day she put corn or nuts about 

his hole. 
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The little squirrel used to put his head 

out of the hole, and look at her. 
" Come, dear little squirrel," she often 

said, "no one shall harm you." 
He would come out to get the" nuts 

or corn. 
He filled his cheeks with them and 

carried them into his hole. . 
The squirrel uses his cheeks for 

pockets. 
Sometimes he cracked the nuts in 

the garden. 
One day Nelly put some nuts upon 

the steps and about the porch. 
She then took her book and sat down 

to read. 
By and by her little friend peeped 

from his hole. 
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He began to take the nuts. 
He went up on the porch for some. 
Nelly was much pleased to see him. 
She sat very still and looked at his 

bushy tail and bright eyes* 
" Dear little squirrel," she said, " come 

here to me," and she held out a 

nut. 
But the squirrel ran back to his hole 

in the tree. 
"I am sorry you are afraid of me," 

said the little girl; "I would not 

harm you." 
Soon the squirrel became quite tame, 

and often ran up on the porch, 

looking for nuts. 
There was a large yellow cat who 

lived at the farmhouse. 
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He saw the squirrel, and one day- 
caught him in his mouth. 

Nelly ran after the cat and took the 
squirrel away from him. 

He was frightened, but not hurt. 

" Let me hold you now," said Nelly; 
"I took you away from kitty." 

But the squirrel ran away from her. 

He went to his hole and would not 
come out for a long time. 

" I thought he would love me after 
I saved his life," said Nelly. 

" I think he does not know that I 
did so." 

She told her little friend, Ruth, 
about her squirrel. 

One day when she and Ruth were 
in the field they saw him. 



I 
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They walked slowly to the tree 

where he was. 
He seemed glad to see the httle 

girls. 
They went to the house for some 

nuts. 
They scattered the nuts all the way 

to the farmhouse. 
The squirrel found his way to the 

hollow tree. 



The letter q always takes u with 
him in making a word : 



queen 


qu ake 


queer 


quell 


quack 


quite 


quick 


qui' et 


quill 



A LITTLE FISHER MAIDEN. 

ra^e hooks trout along' reach' eg 
spec'kled beau'ty cru'el between' 



A beautiful little brook ran between 

soft green hills. 
There were shady woods on both 

sides of it. 
The speckled trout liked to live in 

the little brook. 
No men with cruel hooks tried to 

catch them. 
The birds and the rabbits did not 

trouble them. 
One day a little boy and girl came 

into the woods. 
They looked down into the pretty 

brook. 
" Let us take off our shoes and 

stockings and wade in it," said 

they. 
How clear and cool the water was. 
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" I saw a fish, George," said the little 

girl. 
" Oh, I see him, too," said George. 

" I will catch him. 

« 

You run along the bank . and then step 

into the brook. 
I will chase him up the brook, and 

you must catch him when he 

reaches you." 
Lily did as George told her, and the 

race began. 
Up the brook came the trout with 

George behind him. 
Lily was standing in the brook wait- 
ing for him. 
"Catch him now, Lily," said George. 
" Shall I catch him in my hands ? " 

said Lily. 



"Yes, any way; but don't let him 

go, for he is a beauty." 
Down sat Lily in the brook, and the 

trout swam into her apron. 
"I have him! I have him!" she 

cried. "He is here in my apron." 
" Well, that is one way to catch, a 

fish," said George. "You are as 

wet as you can be." 
"Never mind," said Lily, "it is so 

warm that I shall not take cold. 
I should like to know how you were 

going to catch him. 
It isn't easy to hold a fish." 
They carried the fish home to mamma. 
She laughed when they told her about 

it. They kept the fish a little while, 

then took him back to the brook. 



LONGFELLOW'S BIETHDAT. 

re mem' ber re peat' died 

mon' ef teach' er§ saved 

car' ried March ch4Jr 

The children in Cambridge loved Mr. 
Longfellow. 
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What do you think they did for his 

birthday ? 
They carried some money to their 

teachers. 
This money was given to friends of 

Mr. Longfellow. 
These friends were to buy him a 

birthday present. 
The great chestnut tree near the 

blacksmith's shop had fallen down. 
The wood had been saved, for people 

loved the tree. 
It made them think of Mr. Long- 
fellow's poem. 
Mr. Longfellow's friends had a beau- 

tiftd chair made from this wood. 
It was put into his study upon his 

birthday. 



After his breakfast, he came into the 

room. There was this beautiful 

chair. 
How happy it made Mr. Longfellow! 
It made his heart glad because it 

came from the children, and he 

wrote a poem to thank them. 
After that, many children remembered 

his birthday. 
They would talk about his beautiful life. 
They learned to repeat his poems. 
Sometimes they sent letters to him. 
It always pleased him to have them 

remember him. 
He died in March, 1882. 
How sad the people were to have 

him go. His life had made them 

better and happier. 



THB MESSAGE OF THE CHERBT BLOSSOMS. 

clung mes' sage a live' 

wreaihs tucked Sep tern' ber 

N6rth delijrTtt'ed float' ed 

Florence had never seen snow. 

She had always lived in the sunny 
South. 
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At her home the flowers were always 

in blossom. 
Her papa brought her to live in the 

North. 
She came North in the month of 

September. 
She was dehghted with the fall 

flowers. 
The asters made the fields so bright 

and pretty. 
The leaves had begun to turn red 

and yellow. 
Florence thought that they were 

beautiful. 
" I love the North," she said, " for 

the leaves are so bright." 
By-and-by the winds began to blow. 
The leaves floated down to the ground. 



Florence looked up at the bare 

branches. 
" You poor lonely things ! " she said. 

"I wish you had your leaves again." 
One day there came a snow-storm. 
The air was full of feathery flakes. 
They clung to the bare branches. 
They covered them with wreaths 

of white. 
" The snow is very beautiful ! " said 

Florence, "but I am afraid it is too 

cold for the trees. 
How can the leaves ever come back 

again ? " . 
"There are little buds on the branches 

now," said her papa. 
"You shall see for yourself that they 

are still alive." 
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He took Florence out to the cherry- 
tree and broke off some branches. 

He put them into water and placed 
them in the sunlight. 

The little brown buds began to grow 
large. 

The tiny leaves and blossoms came 
out. 

" You see that they are there/' said 
papa, " and the spring will bring' 
them out again. 

The winter is the time for the tree 
to rest." 



"In the frozen buds of every winter 
Sleep the blossoms of a future flower." 
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SNOWFLAKES. 

Whene'er a snowflake leaves the sky 
It turns and turns, to say '' Good-bye. '^ 
''Good-bye, dear cloud, so cool and gray,'' 
Then turns and hastens on its way. 

And when a snowflake finds a tree, 
''Good day!" it says; "Good day to thee. 
Thou art so bare and lonely, dear, 
I'll rest and call my playmates here," 

But when a snowflake, brave and meek, 
Lights on a little maiden's cheek. 
It starts — "How warm and mild the day! 
'Tis summer!" and it melts away. 

— /Selected. 



AN EVENING VISITOR. 

at tract' clear' ly floion clo§ed 
spread hind front screen 

wire hooked elates Mil'dred 

One evening, as Mildred was sitting 

in her papa's lap, something flew 

into the room. 
It looked like a large black bird. 
Before Mildred could see it clearly, 

it had flown out of the window- 
"What kind of a bird was that?" she 

asked. 



"That was no bird," said papa; "it 

was a bat." 
"A bat!" cried Mildred, "how I 

wish I might see one! 
What was it doing in here, papa?" 
" It was chasing some insect," said 

her papa. 
"If it comes in again, I will try to 

catch it for you. 
We will put a bright light near the 

window. 
The light will attract the insects, 

and the bat will follow them." 
Very soon it flew into the room, and 

Mildred's papa closed the window 

and caught it. 
He put a wire screen over the bat 

so that Mildred might watch him. 
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"Why, papa, he looks like a mouse," 

said she. 
"How does he fly about?" 
" Look at the thin skin, like a wing, 

on each of his sides. 
It is spread from the front to the 

hind legs." 
"Just look at his teeth, papa. I 

think he would like to bite me. 

Where does he live?" 
" He may li^e in a bam or on some 

tree. I once found a bat hanging 

from a window-blind. 
Do you see those hooked claws? 
He hangs by those claws, with his 

head down." 
"I wish I could find one in the 

day-time," said Mildred. 



"Keep your eyes open, and you may. 
There are very many things for little 

girls who have bright eyes." 
Mildred watched the bat for a long 

time, and then her papa let him go. 



W tried to blow out the candle, and 

said, "00, 00," but he could not 

do it. 
H said, " I will blow it " ; but the 

light would not go out. 
"Let us try to blow it together," 

they said, and out went the candle. 

why when white where 
what whoa which (wh^r) 
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HELPINQ HANDS. 

hiir' ry ing car' ry ing ex press' 

Har' old mm' utes (its) touched 

coast' ing worn' an ne*' iiier 

Harold was hm*rying home from 

school one day. 
His playmates were going to coast 

on Pine Hill. 
He soon had his sled, and was on 

his way to the hill, when he saw 

an old woman. 
She was carrying a big basket of 

clothes. 
There was so much snow and ice 

that she could hardly walk. 
Harold ran past her with his sled. 
In a few minutes he turned back again. 
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He went to the old woman, who was 

resting upon a door step. 
He lifted his cap and said, " Good 

afternoon." 
" I suppose it is a good afternoon 

for boys who like to slide," she 

said ; " but I know I shall slip on 

the ice." 
"If you will put your basket upon 

my sled," said Harold, " I will 

take it home for you." . 
" What ! " said the old woman,. " are 

you making fun of me ? " 
" No," said Harold, " I never make 

fun of old people. I can take it 

home for you as well as not." 
Then the old woman put the basket 

on the sled. 
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Harold had to go very slowly, for 

the old woman couldn't walk fast. 
One of the boys saw him, and said, 
" HuUoa, Harold ! I thought you 

were coming to coast ? " 
Harold laughed, and said, "So I am, 

but I am running an express now." 
" Oh, that is it," said the boy. 

"Well, I am going to the hill." 
" I shall be there soon," said Harold. 
When he came to the place where 

the old woman lived, he carried 

the basket into the house for her. 
" Thank you," said she. " I think 

you are a kind boy." 
" You are welcome," said Harold, 

and he touched his cap and ran 

off to the hill. 
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I think he had the best time of any 

boy there. 
Do you know why I think so? 



OW AND OU. 

There are three letters who say 
"OW." They go together in pairs, 
"ow" and "ou." 



I think 


is to 1 


)lanie. 


TTand 


u never 


sound so by 


themselves. 




brown 


town 


mouse 


sour 


found 


frown 


growl 


souse 


hour 


hound 


drown 


howl 


rouse 


rornid 


wound 


crown 


scowl 


douse 


sound 


pound 


down 


house 


our 


bound 


proud 



CARL AND THE CLOUDS. 

cu' mu liis float piled 

en' tered cas' tie ap pear' 

Les' lie li' lac tired 

mis' sion (mish' tin) 
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When the summer came there were 
no more pictures on the window- 
pane for little Carl. 

He would watch the children at play 
until he was tired, and then he 
would lie down and look at the 
clouds. 

One day he heard some one rap at 
the door. 

" Come in," he said, and a lady 
entered with a basket of flowers 

■ 

in her hand. 
"I am Miss Leslie, and I have some 

flowers for you," she said. 
" Oh, thank you ! " said Carl. " How 

beautiful they look! but don't 

you wish to give them to your 

friends ? " 



" The flower mission sent them to 
you," said the lady, " and you 

« 

shall have more next week." 
" How kind you are ! " said Carl ; 

"what is a flower mission?" 
" The flower mission sends flowers 

to those who have none. 
Sometimes httle children go into the 

fields and bring us wild flowers. 
A little boy in the yard below told 

me that you were lame, and had 

no flowers." 
" Was it the boy who has curly 

hair ? " said Carl. " He looks up 

at me every morning." 
"I think so," said Miss Leslie. "Now 

tell me what you were doing when 

I came in." 
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" I was watching that cloud. 

See how it is piled up, and how 

beautifully the light shtues on it. 
I hope it will not go away before 

the sun sets. I like to see the 

clouds turn pink and violet." 
" Do you often watch the clouds, 

Carl ? " 
"Yes, I do. I lie here and see them 

float by, when I am too tired to 

do anything else. 
This one doesn't come very often. 

I think if it stays until sunset 

it will look like these flowers." 
Miss Leslie smiled. " It does make 

me think of the lilacs. Would 

you like to know your clouds by 

name, Carl?" 



" Yes, indeed. I didn't know clouds 

had names." 
" This one is * cumulus.' Sometimes 

it looks like a great castle, and 

again like mountains covered with 

snow." 
" So it does," said Carl. " I have 

never seen a castle or mountains, 

but I think I know how they look. 

I shall try to remember ' cumulus ' 

and watch for it." 
" I may be able to give you the 

names of some other clouds next 

time," said Miss Leslie, "but I 

must go now. I shall try to come 

and see you next week." 
" I hope you will," said Carl. " I shall 

be glad to see you," 



The following poems may be read to the children 
in connection with the reading lessons: 

longfellow: 

Daybreak. 

Snowflakes. 

Christmas Bells. 

The Windmill. 

Flowers. 

Maiden^ and Weathercock. 

The Emperor's Birdnest. 

The Old Clock on the Stair« 

The Brook and the Wave. 

Paul Revere's Kide. 



GUIDE TO PRONUNCIATION. 
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A key to the symbols most of which are used in this Reader to indicate 
the pronunciation of the more difficult words. 







I. 


VOWELS. 








a as in fate 


ft 


as in cftre 


t as in idea 




<5o as in food 


i^ ^^ senate 


e 


*' mete 


i " it 




d6 ' 


' fd6t 


ft '' fftt 


* 


*' event 


1 " sir 




it * 


^ use 


a ^^ arm 


«) 


" mftt 


o " old 




4 ^ 


' iinite 


a «' all 

■ • •• 


e 


" her 


* " *bey 




a ' 


' tip 


a '' ftsk 


i 


" ice 


6 '' ndt 




a * 


' fftr 






II. EQUIVALENTS. 








9 6 as in wh9.t 


o d6 as in wplf 


u 

• 


— d6 


as in pull 


6 — ft " th6re 


* 6 = <k 


" son 


y 


— i 


" fly 


1 e " grirl 




6 = a 

• • 


" li6rse 


y 


= i 


« baby 


o oo " move 


u — oo 


*' rule 









III. CONSONANTS. 

Only the most difficult consonants in this Reader are marked with dia- 
critical signs. The following table may prove useful to the teacher for 
reference and for blackboard work. 

Q = s as in mi^e 

•e or c (unmarked) = k as in «all 

•eh = k as in sehool 



eh (unmarked) 


'' child 


fir like j 




" eagre 


g (hard) 




'' e^t 


n nfiT 




" ink 


tlr 




'' tlT^m 



th (unmarked) 


as in 


L thin 


ph — f 






phantom 


s z 

a. 






is 

-1. 


z (like s sonant) 






zone 

ft 


qu (unmarked) 






quite 


x — fiTz 






exact 


X (unmarked) =k8 




vex 



Certain vowels, as a and e, when obscured and turned toward the neutral 
form, are italicized. Silent letters are also italicized. 
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WORD LIST. 



-<>oJ<Ko*- 



The following is an alphabetical list of words used in this 
Reader. Words that have been used in Book One are omitted. 

This word list can be made the basis of a great variety of 
exercises in correct pronunciation, distinct enunciation, rapid spell- 
ing, language lessons, and review work. 



a bout' 


an' gry 


at' tic 


a bove' 


an oth' er 


at tract' 


a f raM' 


an' vil 


ai^nt 


aft' er wards 


any where 




(werds) 


(en' y whar) 


bad 


a gain' (gSn) 


ap pear' 


balfe 


ahead' 


a' pron (purn) 


ban' ners 


aw- 


arms 


barn' yard 


a live' 


a round' 


bath' ing 


al' most 


as 

J. 


beach 


a lone' 


a shamed' 


beaks 


a long' 


asked 


beSr 


al' ways 


a sleep' 


beau' ti f ul 

• 


an 


ate 


beau' ty 
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be gan' 


breez' 6s 


can' dy 


be gin' 


bring 


ca noe' 


be gin' ning 


broftd 


car 




be lo^^;' 


broth' er 


care 


be side' 


brought 


care' f ul ly 


best 


(brat) 


car' ried 


bet' ter 


brown 


car' ries 

J. 


be tween' 


(broun) 


car' ry 


be yond' 


budg 


cast 


birch 


bugs 


cas' tie 


bird ' les 

J. 


bl^ild 


cat' bird 


bit 


biilb 


caught (cat) 


bite 


bun' ny 


ge' dar (der) 


black' smith 


biirn 


gen' ter§ 


blan' ket 


but' ter 


gents 


blue 


but' ter fly 


chams 


bob' 6 link 


biit^ ton 


chair 


boiled 


huy 


cham' ber 


b6rn 


by 


change 


both 




ches^' nut 


boys 


ca/f 


chick' en 


branch' es 


call 


chll' dren 


bread 


ca' lyx 


5it' y 


breast 


came 


cla2^;s 


breathe 


can' die 


clear' ly 
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clock 


crust 


drop 


close 


cu' mu lus 


drove 


closed 


curled 


drowned 


cloud 




(dround) 


clo' ver 


danged 


diick 


cliick 


dark 


dm 


clung 


d^y 


dy'ing 


coast' ing 


dead 




coat 


deed 


each 


col' lege 


deep 


earth 


col' or (er) 


de light^ ed 


eats 


cd&k 


desk 


e'den 


cool 


dew (du) 


en' gine 


c6rd 


die 


en' tered 


CO rsr la 


dish 


ev' er 


co' sey 


does 


ev' er y 


coiin' tries 


do' ing 


ev' er 5^ bod y 


coiin' try 


dol' ly 


ex preSts' 


cov' er 


done 


eyes (Iz) 


cov' er ing 


douftt 




crack 


drank 


fage 


cream 


dra^ 


f a?r' ies 


creep 


dreamed 


mii'f 


crown (croun) 


dres.sed 


far 


cm' el 


drive 


farm' er 
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fast 


food 


goos' ey 


fas' ten§ 


f6r' 6st 


great 


fat 


f6rm 


gr6en 


fa' ther 


for' ty 


ground 


fear 


frgsh 


g?/6s5 


feel 


frfish' ngss 




tm 


frt'gnds 


hau- 


fglt 


frog 


ham' mer 


ferns 


fr6m 


hands 


fine 


front 


hap' pi er 


fire 


frSst 


hap' pf 


fire' fly 


frmt 

•• 


harm 


first 


ful^ 

• 


hatehed 


fish 


fun' ny 


hay 


flakes 




ha^' cart 


flat 


gSn' der 


head 


flew (flu) 


ga^ 


heard 


flies 


gay' ly 


heart 


float' 6d 


g6n' tie man 


heats 


flock 


gst 


hSav' en 


flow 


gilfe 


heav'y 


flow' (flou) er 6t 


girls 


herself 


fiown 


giv' en 


hide 


mV low 


goeg 


high 


fond 


gold' en 


hil/' side 
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Mm 


joined 


16^ 


hind 


joy 


I6s' song 


' holdg 


jumped 


let' ter 


holeg 


just 


li^At' house 


hsr 16^^; 




liked 


hom^ 


ker' nglg 


li' lac 


home' ly 


km 


liveg 


hoof 


kind 


lone' ly 


hd&ked 


kind' n6s5 


16n' ger 


hdbks 


kiss 


Id&ked 


h6p 


knew (nu) 


ld6k' ing 


h6rs6' car 


A:nlfe 


loge 


h6t 




loved 


how (hou) 


la'dy 


low;' er 


hiim' ming-bird 




liinch 


hfing 


lame 


liingg 


hiir' ry ing 


lan' terng 


• 




lap 


make 


156 cr6am 


large 


mak' ing 


in deed' 


last 


man 


tn'dlgo 


la^n 


man' (m6n) f 


Tn' sgct 


lay 


ma' pie 


1' ron (i iirji) 


lead' erg 


mat' ter 


fts 


leaf 


mean 


It self 


learn 


meats 
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meet 


next 


peage 


mes' sage 


nor 


pen' ny 


mid' die 


north 


p6ns 


mine 


ndth' ing 


peo' pie 


min' utes (its) 


no' tion 


per haps' 


mis' sion 


(shiin) 


pet 


(mish' un) 


now (nou) 


pet' al 


mois' ture 


nut' tree 


picked 


mdn' ey 




pic' tures 


morn' ing 


o^^fk 


pies 


m6s6' 


o' cean (shan) 


piled 


mdth' er 


off 


pil' low 


moun' tains 


old 


pine 


move 

•• 


on'ly 


pink 


miich 


o' pen 


pis' til 


mud 


or' ange (enj) 


plaged 


mud' dy 


or' phan (fan) 


plate 


must 


o' ver 


placed 




own 


play' ing 


nails 




pleas' ant 


n^ugh' ty 


pad§ 


pleoged 


need 


par' lor (ler) 


pluek 


nei' ther 


pass 


pock'et 


nev' er 


pat 


po' ems 


new (nu) 


path 


po' et ^ 
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pop' c6m 


rige' f teld 


se' cr6t 


p6p/>ed 


ril/ 


seem 


pret' (prit) tf est iipe 


seen 


pdr' pie 


riv' er 


sel/s 


pushed 


road 


send 




rolled 


sent 


qui' et 


roots 


se'pal 


quil/ 


rope 


shel/s 

JU 




round 


shine 


rab'bit 


roto^ boat 


shiv' er 


rage 


inile 

•• 


shd&k 


ram' bo^^ 


rush 


shou/d 

• 


ram' drSps 




shotted 


ramed 


sail 


shoi^s 

a. 


rats' 6s 

JU a. 


sand 


Side 


rake 


sap 


Hight 


ran 


saved 


sis'ter 


ray 


say 


sit 


reached 


scat' tered 


skini 


reach' es 

a. 


scratehed 


sky 


red 


screen 


slgpt 


rein' (ran) deer 


sea 


slide 


r6 m6m' ber 


sea' sh6re 


smal? 

• • 


rg peat' 


s6a iir' chin 


smiles 

JU 


rige' bird 


s6c' ond 


sno?/;'-bird§ 
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snOw' flakes 


store 


teach' ers 


snow' ing 


sto' ries 

X 


t6ase 

X 


some' thing 


strange 


teeth 


some' times 

J. 


street 


tm 


song 


strikes 


t6n 


s6r' ry 


strSng 


their (thSr) 


somIs 

X 


stud' y 


thgm 


sound 


sum' mer 


there (thSr) 


spec' kled 


siin 


thick 


spi' der 


siin' beams 

X 


things 


spilZed 


sun' li^At 


this 


spin' ning 


sun' shine 


this' tie biidg 


spins 


sure' (shur) ly 


those 

X 


spread 


siir prige' 


though 


spring 


sweet 


thought (thftt) 


stS^rs 

X 


swift' ly 


thrgad 


sta' m6ns 

X 


swim' ming 


threw (thru) 


stand 


swing 


through (thru) 


star' fish 


syr' iip 


throw 


start' ed 




tlm^ 


stay 


tad' pole 


tired 


stick 


tail 


to geth' er 


stir 


tak' en 


t5ld 


sto&d 


ts^lk 


to-mor' ro^^; 

• 


stop 


teach 


td6k 
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touch 


wSgy^d 


wind 


tr6e'-t6ps 


wSg' on 


win' do^^ 


troii' ble 


wak^d 


win' ter 


trout 


wak^s 


wire 


triink 


w^Zl:ed 


wished 


try 


wftZk'ing 


wish' 6s 

J. 


tiick^d 


wan' der 

• 


wom* an 

• 


turned 


WftUtS 


won' der f ul 


two 


warm 


words (wiirds) 




wateh' & 


w5re 


iig'lj^ 


wav^d 


work (wdrk) 


iin' cle 


w% 


world (wiirld) 


tin' der 


w6b 


worms (wiirms) 


underneath' 


w6b' f e^t 


w8rn 


fin der stand' 


wel' com 6 


wouZd 

• 


iin f5ld' 6d 


w6l/ 


^rapj9ed 


until' 


w6nt 


-z^reaths 


tip' per 


wer^ 


^rlte 


u§ed 


whed 


writ' ten 


1.. 


vvhls' per^d 


wrote 


vgr'y 


wide 




Vfe'lt 


wild 


yard 


voif' 6g 


wir l5w 


youth 
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Proper Names. 



Alps 


Gedrge 


Katrine'(tren) 


9 # 

Ar' thwr 
B6s' sic 


Hal 

TTan<4 


L6s' lie 
Ti6ng' f 61 \6w 


Bom;' doin 


XX aim 

Har'old 


Mame 


Cam' bridge 
Char' lie 
Christ' m«s 


Har'ry 
Har' vard 
Hat' tie 
H61' gn 


March 
Mar' 1 6n 
Ma'ry 
Mas*achfi's6t<8 


E' dith 


Hi' a wa tha 


Mil' drSd 


El'sa 


«- 


M6l'ly 


El' sie 


James 
J6s' sie 


Port' land 


Fan' n\e 
F^h' ni a ry 


Jim' my 
June 


S6p t6m' her 


Fred' die 


jQly' 


Wash' Ing ton 
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